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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



THE CONGRESS AT ROME. 

Address of Hon. W. W. Story, delegate of the American Peace 
Society, prepared for delivery in Italian before the recent Congress 
at Rome, but translated by himself into English for the sake of 
American readers. The appropriate and noble poem with which 
the address closes will be recognized as one of those gems not 
only in literature as well as in art, by which Mr. Story has for 
many years honored his native country while residing in Rome. 
His personal character and accomplishments are such as led one 
competent to judge to call him, " the most influential foreigner in 
Italy." 

As we are gathered together in Rome, it may be per- 
mitted to me to say a few words in the language of the 
country where we are, hoping that any shortcomings may 
be forgiven to me. 

I do not intend to occupy your time for more than a 
few minutes, but I desire, at least, to affirm in your pre- 
sence my sympathy and my faith in this grand undertak- 
ing for the establishing of Peace and Arbitration as the 
principle on which all questions between nations should 
be settled. 

After the eloquent speeches and words to which we have 
listened, fortified as they have been by unanswerable 
argument and reasoning, as well as by appeals to all that 
is highest and most noble in our nature, I wish, at least, 
to raise my voice in the chorus, to say " Amen" to all 
that has been said, and to add the expression of my faith 
and hope that in this great undertaking success will finally 
wait on your efforts. 

In advocating this noble cause we are called but too 
often Idealists, Optimists, Utopists — as if these words 
contained a reproach — but for myself I am happy to 
accept them as a title of honor, and a Christian epithet. 
It is not for the first time that I hear them. In the 
past they were applied to the comparatively small band 
in America who dared to imagine universal liberty and 
the extinction of slavery in our country. They were 
reproached and sneered at as Idealists and Utopists. 
Well, what has been the result? That which was once 
in the opinion of the general public an ideal Utopia is 
now a recognized reality — our Utopia is a fixed fact. 

Idealists ! indeed — was there ever a great reform which 
was not born of an idea — which was not in its origin and 
inception an Utopia ? Of all Utopists that this world has 
ever seen, was not Christ the greatest? Did not the prin- 
ciples He taught, and for which He died on the cross, 
embody the grandest Utopia that was ever proposed to 
humanity ? But do not those very principles now govern 
the world ? Are they not recognized as the only true way 
of life — the only true way of salvation? We are all 
Christians, at least in name, but in faith and in life we 
are still weak and wanting. Many are the steps which 
we have still to make forward, and one of these steps 
which we are now united to preach to the world is the 
onward step of peace, of reason, of humanity. 



Are we truly Christians? I ask. Can we even imagine 
and represent to ourselves Christ as a great captain — 
leader at the head of armed forces — conducting battalions 
to war, to slaughter, to violence, to horrors without name 
for any conceivable cause, with any conceivable motive? 

No ! war is a crime — an agony ; at every step it is 
accompanied by horrors and by agonies ; and more than 
this— it is a folly. It establishes nothing; it decides 
nothing ; it does not appeal to the high principles of 
reason, intelligence, justice or humanity. It intrusts 
every issue to chance, — to that brute force which man has 
in common with animals. It decides, indeed, which of two 
armies is the strongest — but nothing more. It does 
not decide which is right. The side that kills the most 
arrogates to itself the title of victors. But it is only 
brute force that wins ; not reasou, not justice — save by 
chance. And at what a tremendous cost— at the sacrifice 
of immense sums of money — at the terrible sufferings of 
human beings — at enormous weights upon industry and 
all the arts, labors of civilization, — at the most grievous 
taxations and burdens during peace to prepare for a pos- 
sible, even probable, future war. And is this Christianity ? 
I ask. 

For myself I prefer to determine the differences which 
rise between nations by another and simpler and less 
costly means ; by a method which appeals to reason and 
to justice. I should propose instead of war a great Inter- 
national Court of Justice, composed of the highest intel- 
lects, representing every nation, in order to determine 
all questions upon the principles of right, justice and 
reason. You will say this is difficult. But at least it is 
reasonable ; it is also practicable. It is the mode in 
which in the United States of America all questions which 
arise between the various States forming its confederation 
are settled. Each of these States has its own integral 
and independent organization and government — but if 
any question arises between them, it is, by the Constitu- 
tion, referred to the Supreme Court to decide on which 
side is law — on which side is right. 

Could not the same scheme be established among the 
confederated nations of the world? Is not this better 
than the arbitrament of war and arms ? Is it not more 
Christian — more in accordance with right, law, justice, 
humanity ? 

After a great battle, from afar we hear the shouts of 
victory. But we do not see the horrors of the field of 
battle, we do not hear the shrieks of the wounded and the 
dying, nor witness the agonies and tortures of the con- 
quered and the conquerors alike, who have fallen. We 
raise triumphant columns and arches to the victors ; we 
circle the brows of the victorious generals with laurel ; we 
boast of victory, but we forget the conquered — we forget 
the horror. We look not into the desolated households of 
mourning ; we forget, too, the cost of the famous victory 
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— the simple cost of life and treasure. The still small 
voice of conscience, of humanity is drowned in the exult- 
ant shouls of victory. The generals are crowned by fame 
— the mass of the army suffers in obscurity. 

If you will permit me, I will read to you a little poem 
in illustration of these last words. It is entitled " Io 
Victis," where the reverse of victory is attempted to be 
described. 

I sing the hymn of the conquered — who fell in the battle of life, 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died o'erwhelmed in 

the strife. 
Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding 

acclaim 
Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of 

fame, — 
But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken 

in heart, 
Who strove and who failed — acting bravely a silent and desperate 

part; 
Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes burned 

in ashes away, 
From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, who 

stood at the dying of day 
With the wreck of their life all around them — unpitied, unheeded, 

alone — 
With death swooping down on their failure, and all but their faith 

overthrown ; 
While the voice of the world shouts its chorus- its psean for those 

who. have won, — 
While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the breeze 

and the sun 
Glad banners are waving— hands clapping — and hurrying feet 
Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors, — I stand on the field 

of defeat 
In the shadow — with those who have fallen, and wounded, and dy- 
ing, and there 
Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted 

brows, breathe a prayer; 
Hold the hand that is helpless and whisper, — " They only the vic- 
tory win, 
Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished the demon 

that tempts us within ; 
Who have held to their faith unseducedby the prize that the world 

holds on high, 
Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight — if need 

be, to die." 

Speak, History! Who are life's victors ? Unroll thy long annals, 
I say,— 

Are they those whom the world calls the victors, who won the suc- 
cess of a day ? 

The martyrs or Nero ? The Spartans who fell at Thermopylae's 
tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes ? His judges or Socrates ? Pilate 
or Christ ? 

W. W. Story. 



— A despatch from Rome intimates the probability that 
Italy will soon resume diplomatic intercourse with the 
United States. — The Watchman. 

— The soldiers of the great Italian army receive their 
clothing and food and a penny a day. 

— "An Official Tour along the eastern coast of Tvmis*" 
by Amos Perry, LL.D. An interesting book with map 
and portraits. A fuller notice will be given in our next 
number. 



THE WORLD AT PEACE. 

At the Columbus-avenue Universalist (Dr. Miner's) 
Church, Sunday, Nov. 22, Rev. William G-. Hubbard 
preached a sermon on "Peace," in course of which he said : 
Christ repealed the old law of force and taught what the 
great Erasmus called "The new philosophy," namely, 
love to enemies. We have further seen that Christ taught, 
"The Son of Man came not to destroy men's lives, but to 
save them ; " we have deduced the conclusion that if we 
are carrying on the work of our Master we must not 
destroy men's lives but save them. 

These teachings of Jesus Christ and the apostles were 
received by the early Christians as forbidding the use of the 
sword and all carnal warfare ; so that for 200 or 300 years 
no Christian could be found in the armies of the world. 
There are many instances on record of the early Christians 
refusing to fight. 

Early in the fourth century Constantine the Great pro- 
fessed to be converted and united the church and state ; 
but he continued at the head of his troops and led Chris- 
tians into his army. Thus the church locked arms with 
the world. She was thus shorn of her power, and immedi- 
ately began to decline, and we dare say that there is no 
fact in history to which the Dark ages is more clearly 
attributable than that of Christians taking up carnal 
weapons and engaging in the destruction of their fellow- 
men contrary to the instruction of Jesus. 

But five centuries ago, before the day of courts and 
justice, if two neighbors differed, they met in physical 
contest, sometimes with fists, sometimes with weapons. 
The one coming off victorious was declared to be right ; 
but you and I look upon such a thing as a relic of the 
Dark ages, and neighbors would not be allowed to adjust 
their differences in that way to-day. The mind, not the 
muscle, is the only true arbitrator of justice. The Chris- 
tian sentiment of this day does not permit neighbors to 
settle their disputes by force. If it is not right for two 
men to settle a dispute by force, how can it be right for ten 
men? 

And if it is not right for ten men it cannot be right for 
a thousand or a hundred thousand. If it is right for 
two men to refer their differences to disinterested minds 
in a court of justice or to a committee of arbitration, 
much more is it a binding duty upon nations to refer all 
differences that cannot be settled by diplomacy to a high 
court of arbitration. 

The result of our seed-sowing has been some of the 
greatest events of modern times. Let me call your atten- 
tion to a few great facts : In 1887, 232 members of the 
British Parliament signed a petition in favor of arbitra- 
tion, and this petition was addressed to the President 
of the United States. Think of it ! members of the 
British Parliament petitioning our President instead of 
their own government! Why? Because they said the 
United States was best suited by geography and by char- 
acter to lead the nations of the earth in favor of peace. 

After the petition was signed they sent a delegation 
across the ocean to lay the petition before the President. 
They were cordially received by President Cleveland, who 
expressed sympathy with their mission and promised to 
do what he could to secure arbitration between the United 
States and the other countries. They addressed great 
meetings on the subject of arbitration in Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. Quickly succeed- 
ing this great movement, when Blaine came into office, he 
set on foot a movement in favor of a conference of 



